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Towards a Redefinition of Psychol oglc«t «to«Hty: 
On the Internal Structure of the Lexicon « 

'RQnr\le B. Wilbur and Lisa Menn 

The goal of the linguist Is to construct a J^^::^;*^^?:;;^!!"?. 
the coape?ence-of the Ideal spcaker/hearer '^^^^^^ Ji%^~'nnguls?s , 
Imate question- to ask what the »t'°?»^''P,'Vj*^?*" of the soeaker. It 

sarlly reflect the knowledge f the •^'"'J.^P"?^*:-^ ^^l^He grammars 
appropriately countered -pointing out that If^fJ^ P^*^ 9 ^j,^ 

which account for the data can be P°»^"';"*'ij^„^if irjartlcularly rele- 
speaker knows Is P''f«J«''i%i° °'',!^^^ In'hl. 
vant to the question of whether the speaker a^^"" ^. «h«n«lrtfllcal 
means of derivation, whld, contain ^'jj"^'' "liJ^^T S'* 
rules. Thus It has been one 6f the goals °' ,f ,hls 

sider what psychological reality really Is. 

the rule apply to new or loan words? *o .Zr!^^^ language 

diet systaltic patterns In hypercorrectlons °;f»;^^^j;'J;5SoU>g Ual ,^1- 

learnlng errors, etc.?) being ^^^j'J^''^^ "J^^^lty 

Ity. we have P^e-'^ linK^lnd JUnn 'fsn) t^t pre^^ouJ discussion. 

Tp^rth^U^^^^^ 
rm^i"hurr:rle^«^^^^ 

to capture generalizations J"''';^''!^ reflected In two types 

r„ter.:rJo';erct«'r:;^at f ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

In analogy, new formations, overgener.lliatlons, «c. For exOT . .) 

closed sets. 'JS/ZJ-Tar o^rat "'Tanilo,;, (.V=mln.. 

question simply be learned as iisis, snon uh . „„ -.u.. oatterns can be/ 
Jouriyoum. hIs:hIsnV. ^hls may be taken as evlde^^^ ^^^^ - 

Abstracted by speakers '^'f "J. f'^^f^Lf ^S,^ be consIdeK^ 

to which language patterns are reflected In the usage pf tnat g ^ 
speakers • 

. •■ , , ^ 

* appeared In <.n-Jose Occasiona l Papers In Linguist I cs . 1975. Vel. I. 
pp. 212-221. 



V.'c prefer to rtfer to the eccens ibi 1 1 ty, availability, or utility of a 
p;»tlcrn to the speaker ratlwr than to use the tern psychologically real, 
which already has several possible (mis) interpretations to It. How Is this 
accessibility to be charectcrlzed? Initially, wc hypothesized that It con- 
siite^J of two gradients, one which covers a range of productivity, and the 
other which covers a range of semantic transparency (See Appendix) . The 
productivity gradient Is a c^pt Inuum between one pole of full productivity 
old the opposite pole of complete fal<*k of productivity. This continuum Is 
a direct reflection of the degree to which a particular pattern contributes 
to the redundancy of the lexicon (the more productive, ttje more redundant). 
The semantic transparency gradient ranges from opaque ( canine -hound , century- 
hnndred, etc.) through translucent ( w<^al -weal th , steal -stealth , heal-Heal th) 
to transparent ( drunk- d runkar d , talk- ta lked , re^taln-retalner) , and refers to 
the extent to which e, semantic correspondence Is stM l^synch roni cal ly visible. 
Presumably, d-xad patterns are available only to those with formal knowledge 
of former stagesjiz the language or of rolatnd languages. And presumably 
productive patterns arc available for analogi .^l nrj or ovcrgeneral I2I ng v/lthout 
conscious awareness on the part of the speaker. 

In addition to these two gradients, two other factors are Involved In 
pattern acgesslbi Uty. One of these Is obvious--phonologl cal awareness, which 
is itself a- continuum. Certain patterns will be more -visible slir.ply because 
^he phonological system, while other patterns may be more or^ less visible 
( dear-dar I In g, wrlng - yre^ch , sti n k- stench , cl Ing-clench , etc. , ret al n- re tent I on , 
s i nq-sakg ^ sung ) . 'i*he other factor related to pattern accessibility Is morpho- 
logical paradigtidt i cl ty , the force that binds talk and talked ^ sing and sang, 
catch and caught, go and went as present and past tenses of the same verb, for 
example. In generaT, morphologi cal paradi gmat I cl ty may be to Inflectional re- 
lations what semantic transparency is to derivational relations. For the 
present, we will retain both factors, although It may be the case that they 
represent two ends of an lf\f lectional/deri vational conti nuum,^ as there are 
analyses of language*^ in which It Is Impossible to state def I nl 1 1 ve ly whethe r 
you are int I acting oi* Her-ivlna. ^ 

What we are claiming then Is that pattern accessibility (*'psy^ologl cal 
reality*') is a 4-factor function: I) productivity, 2) semantic transparency, 
3) morphological pararll gmat i cl ty (Saltarelll and Calvano, 197'0» and ^) phc.o- 
loglcal rcldtedness. I:ach of these factors Is Itself a continuum and they are 
""f course interdependent. Havever, no one factor by itself Is sufficient. A 
ill gh iV-ProductI ve rule most by its nature Include at least one of the other 
factors, that is. It must be a highly productive semantic rule, or a highly 
productive morphological rule, or a highly productive phonological rule. It 
appears to be the caio thrit less prQductive or marginally prpductive rules rp- 
qulre middle to high ratings at at least tw© of the remaining factors. (If 
semantic transparency and morphological parad i gmat 1 cl ty are viewed as being on 
3 single contlntjum themselves, then we have only three factors and we can say 
that for a pattern to be accessible, middle to high ratings are needed on two 
of the three factors.) 

Vyhat Is the^otentlal benefit of such a definition? It allows us to 
account for degrees of availability of patterns, while taking Into account ' 
degrees of productivity, degrees of semantic relatedness, degrees of phono- 
logical relafedness. It allows us to account for why some mlstf»^.es are more 
likely than others. Consider the following example. 



A frequent overgcnerol l^atlon of chlUrBn learning English Is to con- 
jugate bring as brin^. bwjjv brUWaL bnw§, fcrinned, bring cd. The 
addition of the ^ti *=vjf?|x on Grfngt^ causes no drFflculty for current 
theory since we feel cioiifortable In calling the addition of a productive 
rule In EnAllsh. However, the occurrence of fering, b^ang, b rung Is taken 
by SOTO lingulstti a5 e-^i^Bnce for Its ''ps /choTogTcal reafUyT' bo we really 
want to say that £ngll«^h has a productive rule of va/el ablaut which Is uSr-d 
to for i the past tense and fjlast participle of some verbs? Is It really pro- 
ductive if it overapplles to I or 2 verbs (including think) ? It Is not 
really reasonable tc ass Ign Engl i sh a synchronic rule of vowel ablaut on the 
basis of I or 2 cJvergeneral Izations. Yet there Is a sense In which the 
ablaut overgeneral ixation U a more likely mistake than for a verb to be 
assigned to tJie fight , fo ught , fo ught class. Let us consider how this dif- 
ference in probabl I Ity o7 occurrence Is reflected In^the definition which 
we liave proposed. We would submit that , both pattjems are synch roni cal ly 
unproductive. Because, of their participation In a 'morphologica 1 paradigm,^ — 
both patterns arc equivalent semant leal ly . The morphological paradigm Is 
the same for both, that is, present-pas'.-past partlxipje. In terms pf pii - 
nologlcal relatedne^s, howevor, the ablaut alternation Is higher vp on the 
scale than the -qught , -o u^ht alternation for two reasons. One Is that 
there is a greater (leg roe of phonological similarity between the present, 
past, and past participle in thv: ablaut forms since only the vowel, Is 
chnng^d, than there Is in the -ough t forms where generally only the flijst 
consonnnt is retained ( catch-caught ,^ teach -taught , buy-bought , etc.). The 
other Is that there is a greater degree of phonploglcal coherency among the 
class of verts whh.h arc subject to ablaut than among4the -cup ht verbs. 
That is, one can extract a phonological general i zat i on which binds the ablaut 
verbs and allows one to assign a new verb to this group, namely that verbs of 
the shape /(s)Crin{g,k)/(drink, stjnk, sink , sing, ring , etc.). With the 
-ought verbs, therr Is no phonological gene ral Izatlon which one can use to 
aTsTgn a verb to tiiis class ( teach , catch, buv^. bring , fight, seek , think) . 

Witlifn the current fra.T.:work, the occurrence of brang Is taken as evi- 
dence that ablaut haf extcjndcd its domain to other verbs. Here, its extst- 

^ence may be viewc<J aft evidence ^r a higher saliency of the pattern due tc 
the greater phonological coherency of the group of verbs which undergo the 
rule, so that ass(gnrTrnt to the ablaut class can be made on a syncti roni c .1 ly 
aV3i '".1^1* r^nerai iration, wherer.s a^-signment to the -ough t class seems not 
to hcjve any synchronic nrot i vat i on . Thus we can speak of both patterns 
being jnproducVive in the language, and also predict that the ablaut pattern 
will fee mOrc likely to be used by speakers for analogy than the -ought 
pattern. This avoids the problerfi of saying a rule doesn't exist because only 

. a sm^ll percentag€L of speakers use it and t^he large majority don't. It 
allows us to characterize the behavior of the small percentaG- (the fact tb^t 
they ali behave similarly with respect to a particular set of words, that 
they had to get this behavior from somewhere, that their behavior mi/rors a 
formerly productive stage of ofJeNl anguage) without claiming synchronic pro- 
ductivity fo> tha. rul^^. ^ 

In the standard theory, we ari forced to strive for a sfngle underlying 
representation which can generate as many related words as possible, utili- 
zing different rules in^each derivation. Deriving them from a single source 
incorrectly impli-s a productive rule. ' The alternative, listing them In the 
lexicon, leaves many important lelatlonshlps uncapt'ir^d. V^:nf,omrn's (i97^) 
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approach of llotlrj •verytti I amt- routing group* by via rules ffiUs to 
capture dlfncrlng decrees of h'koUhood of u*»g«. We would like to .i:9ge:.t 
an appropriate cnmpf^onls*. 

It Is clear to m that the ute of a ir-orphoiogl ca ! or ihonologlcal r'jlo 
to actually derive J set of words from a single comnj^n^soiirce Is appropriate 
for processes which c»n b« cofn;idered as truly synchronlcal ly productive. 
The problem to be ffcsolved Is whdt the. ar'proprlate way Is to. handle groups 
or words which may be rellted by processes which are lower on the productivity 
scale, but high on one or more of the other scales and thus still reflect a 
valid synchronic re K.t I onch I p but which for senantlc, morphological, or pho- 
nological reasons r«sult IfKl/derlvatlons" which we believe ought to be con- 
sidered undesirable, We wouT^ I i Ice topropose that a word be permitted to 
have two source forms which are relevant to It, subttxlcal and lexical . 

The sii b lexical representation represents the maximal decomposition of a 
word which" can be synch ronl col ly ju.-.tifled. The lexical representation cc-i- 
talns all of the non-predl ctcb !e Information (and prcooETly some of the pre- 
dictable Ir.formatloM as well). The two levels are related by non-product I ve 
sublexlcal rules wM ch do not synthesize, but ratoer provide an analysis of 
the word. These r-.uk Icxl ca I rules nre the ones that -are nice to know, and 
pr»surrnbiy only the Ideal speaker/hearer knows them all. The added advan- 
tage of tlic .sjblexicol level Is that It allows us to talk about the psycholog- 
ical reality (salicncy, accessibility, utility, availability) of patterns 
which we readily acknowledge are unproductive. 

Consider "exponent", a word containing three Latlnate morphemes. The 
Ideal speaker/hearer knows that "exponent" is polymorpheml c ; the naive h i ch 
school algebra stud-nt does not. Wc can capture the fact that this InforwJ- 

■ tion is available to the Idea* speaker/hearer by giving "cxpon-nt" the suL- 
lexiCcTl entry ey+pon+en t (onent ) . Yet we wish to Indicate that "exponent" 
Is not on a pa7T71tH~QtKer"poTy''T'orphemi c words dorlvsd by productive pro- 
cesses of EngliGh, Ilka quickly or q tiltter . The + juncture-, in ex+pcn+r^nt^ 
(agent) do not repr«srnc' "I i ve" Junctures and may well be removed jy sub- 
lexi taT rules which relate the sub lexi cal, forms to the lexical level. Wc 
can capture the' fact that a certain scnbii of the identity of -ent cs an 
agent iv: noun or adject i ve su.'f I x is available to speakers by leaving tiic ^ • 
-.ublexic.:! + boundary pn.'Ccdinq "ent" In at the le/lcnl levnl by Ichellng >t 
03 an agntivc suffix only at the sublexlcal level. It will differ fiom 
fully productive e^^vnt formations in -er because these will not even have - ^ 
to be listed in the lexicon, and from non-productive agentlve formations II'- 
burcher because th-e will have n lexical roprescntat icn In which ^ is 
"jorried~wi th a + boundary and also labeled with Us meaning. In other words, 
a fully trensparnnt nxDrphetre that must be listed In che lexicon is listed 
there with its meaning; n less transpanrnt morpheme will have its meaning 
lls-.ed rnly sub le.\i ca 1 1 y ; and morphemes for which one needs training in 
hi-.torical linguistics in order to r:;l;3te on a mRaninr;ful level are not 

, assigned any common r«aning at cither the sublexlcal or the Lexical level, 
as they only have mcr.ning insofar as they participate in whole words in th^ 
Ir.f.gt.age but none by themselves. This type of foimulatlon provides a mr^ir 
of acconxjdatlng a r.snge of -^em-intlc t ranspirency. 
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That the meaning of certaM (bi t nnt aH^ innrphf^mes which no lonror 
participate In productive derivations 1;, available to speakers and should 
thus be listed sorewKere in l^c lexicon (evo.i though they are very close to 
Giaq-ue) can be seen by th^ followInQ results vhlcli Indicate that speakers 
c*::i agree on the possible noanlngs of words .iiacle up of these morphemes even 
though they p rckab 1 y'^c-ouTdn ' t (if oskei) predict them. Native speakers were 
nsked to choose the mo^t likely meaning (of three) for eleven different 
V.' ^rds created with various stem$ and affixes which are no longer transparent 
enough to be given meanings at the lexical level, nar productive enough to 
have their cwn derivational morphological rules. Table I summarizes the 
results by indicating the percent of people who chose each of the three 
responses. Subjects were all undergraduate stuJcnts enrolled in a fiist- 
year linguistics course. 



TABLE i iVrccnt agreement, fiJtlve speakers N-?^ 



S t 1 mul us 


Meaning j 






Meaning b 


<> 
* 




Me an ing c 


% 






aoJucive ^ I n form I r».j 


18. 


38 


d i.st ract Ing 


71. 


1 


conservi ng 


9 


86 




supnoncnt • 


fundamental 


59. 


72 


exces 5 i ve 


27. 


78 


soften 1 ng 


13. 


89 




cri g 1 b le 


cacaSle cf being 










58 


bent 




99 


NS 


\ 


twi s tec 


38.03 


10 i spd 


29. 


30 


egred i e n t 


thnt wh i ch Is: 
snoothco 


3'*. 


78 • 


held 


39. 


JO 


vapori zed 


26 


09 


NS 


arrect 1 ve 


ra i s 1 ncj 


'^7. 


]li 


ret ard i ng 


22. 


86 


impal ring 


30 


00 


A 


dcgrcs*^ 1 vc 


1 f c 1 ng dc. ;p 


83. 


50 


coming up 




1 1 


turning around 


12 


T> 




dcbpcnt> i vc 


chas ten I no 


\ \ . 


27 


chec r i ng 


\ . 


ii\ 


sadden 1 ng 


87 




•■■ 1 

1 


obs ist 


b lockoov! 


75. 


00 


n.olcincholy 


13 


2k 


re late 


] I 




, 1 

i 


sustens Ion 


hoi d 1 ng 
j steady 


91. 


78 


runn i ng 
qui ck ly 




1 1 


v; a 1 k 1 n g 
nol s 1 iy 


k 


. ;i 


h 

! 


retcnt 


j spent 


7' 


0^4 


kept 


85 


92 


spoken of 


7.0k 


. 1 

1 

1 


chibblc 


1 light rain 


22 


22 


a kind of J2 
smooth cloth 


.36 


coarse 
sawdust * 


65 


.28 


-h j 

t 


S i gn 1 f 1 cnnt at p .0 1 
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Tlic rosultf indiMtfre tll«t enougif^ erf iwe-^nlng of the various « terns and 
affixes (with two exceptions) i*". avoill-^le io bpemkcrs that som-; Inolca^lon 
of their meaning indepcnder.t of the word they occur In shouU Indicated In 
the grammar. We surest th.it the sublexlcal level Is the appropriate place 
for this to be done . 

The following problem from Spanish Illustrates our conception of a sub- 
lexical "derivation" and its relation to the lexical level and to productive 
phonological' rules. The forms puerta "door," puertlta "1 Ittle door," and 
porton "gate" are clearly related, but attempts to describe this relation- 
ship in a synchronical ly dynamic munner leads to a rule ordering paradox be- 
tween stress shift end diphthcnglzat Ion. In porton, stress mu^t be shifted 
off port and onto on before diphthonglzatlon applies, since dl phthongi zat I on 
cau-es stressed vowels to diphthongize and would Incorrectly produce » puer ton. 
In puertifa , the stress must not be shifted off port and onto \t until after 
diphthongization hoS created puert . The dimlnul tl ve formation Is still pro- 
ductive In Spanish, but the augmentative formation Is totally dead. Porton 
may not be seen by some speakers as related to puerta and Is therefore 
semcntically translucent. The problem is how to account for the non-appllca- 
tion of the diphthongization rule In the form porton . 

2 

SublexIcal rep resen L at i on /por^ + / /port + / 



Augrr.c t,it i ve formal I on 
Boundary ndjustr r. s 
Lc/i ccl rcpresentu!. ion 



port + on 
port on 



/port + a/ 



/porton/ 



nom 
fcm 
'door' 



pom 
mas c 
'gate' 



01 ninul t i ve forrr- r ion 
Di phlhongi rat i on 
St re >s Shi ft 
Output 



port + I t ^ a 

puc I t + a pu-:: rt + i t a 
puc rt + i t + a 



pucrlo 
•door' 



puert I I a 
'little door' 



porton 
' gate ' 



To obtain t'- correct surfoce forms, stress must be shifted off the steu» 
of p orton before cl ; phthonqi zat ion applies. The rule which shifts the stress 
appears to be the sanie rule thot shifts the stress in puertPcK In fact, whr 
we are seeing is a reflection of a previous historical stage in which the 
augmcntati ve-cnatlng rule was productive and the stress shift rule applied 
productively to i -S output. The augmentative rule Is no longer procuci-ve, 
and the* stress shift rule does not "apply" productively to Its output. 
aro clalrnjng that ihe speaker knows porton as a wh-le word with tlie stress on 
the seconci syllable. The speaker may analyze porton into port + on and can 
find a relationship between it and puerta . But he doesn't h ave to in order 
to produce porto.i correctly while speaking. In fact, he couTd just as well 
.pcnd his entTr^l i fe without ever realizing that p orton and p^ jerta are :e- 
iotrd, pnd still use each word appropriately. On i.e other hund, to r<i.ow 
w:>:.t the dimlnuitive r^^ drs (and to know its gender ..nd number), I-: has to 
knr I lh3 source i<-irj. 
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Conr>idf^r an aliern<-^t 1 vc anolysls. Harris (T969) useo a phonolr.g I cal 
cycle to formally account for thei^e fon.c. Vhon the words enter tfce ptiono- 
logical component, they brcckmted K: [Iport +a] [port + on] but 
[[[port] + It] + a], in che first cycle, stress shift applies within the 
first set of brackets, t^iiifting t!»e stress to the -on suffix in porton . 
Oi phthonyi zat Ion th^n applies to port a and port ♦ 1 1-*- a to give pwert ♦ n 
and ^uert ♦ i t ♦ p , On t!ie second cycle, stress shift applies again, shlft- 
ing tiie stress to t^ p suffix in pecrt > i t a . There is no trouble here 
v/ith the iT«chanlcs. The problem is motivating the placement of the brackets. 
They give the right output, but they make a number of incorrect claims. 

1) They Imply^thr.t -on is on a par with be dimunltive suffix, which Is 
certainly incorrfct. In other words, this analysis does not capture differ- 
ences In the productivity of the augmentative and diminutive formation rules. 

2) They Imply that the meaning of porto n should be as predictable os puert I " 
t a i 5 f rom pue rta . Th I s ana I ys I s doci not capt ure d i f fe rences i n meaning . 

yy They Ip^piyTTTat the speciker Is as likely to err In the direction of 
^ port i t a as In the or^pos I te direction of ^ pue rtcn . This Is clearly an em- 
pirical claim but we do not know of any data relevant-to It. ^ Our anaiywi". 
claims that the erior puertcn, if made al all, would be more likely tjj^on 
portira, since put rfitaT^ more closely related morphologically to p<jc rta 
and Is therefore m^^re lil;cly lo resist reanalysis along the lines of porto n. 

It is poss i b 1 c to ass i gn the p I arn.icnt of the b rackets for s uch an ana- 
lysis by adopting the convent i^^n vhol morphemes which appear at the lexical 
level with a + (or stronger) boundary aire fo be enclosed In brackets. So 
porton has no Intt r'^ol boundary and therefore no Internal bracketing. Puertl- 
ta is formed pos t I exi ca I I y from ^he bracketed pue rt - . This is an acccplcJ^He 
solution within the standard framework, but I acks exp lanat I on for the plfiC2- 
ment of the boundaries in the first place. It is here that the addition of 
a sublexical representation becomes important. We want to say on the one 
hand that since the augmentative formation Is totally non-productive, porton 
Is treated by the spt^akor as^ a whole word, that the rules of Spanish t rent Tt 
as a whole word, tliot s yncl^ ron i ca I I y In Spanish It exists with the stress on 
the second syllable, and tfiat consequently there Is no justification for 
positing a syndirciic rr.o: pheme boundary on- it. On the other hand, we went 
to say that a speoioi can analyze porton into two parts, that It is not an 
i'jccldcnt Mitit these two parts are port and on and not some other division 
such a^> p(»rto and -n i funt the semantic relationship between puerta and 
foitrn is nvvjilabl^ to a 'of^oker and that -on still carries sOme predictive 

:v *^ r with rcs'p^t t:j |('^ible meanings of a word wli I ch ends In It, and that 
therefore the speaker some access to Information about the Internal struc- 

ture of porton . Tho sublexical entry Includes the Information that porton 
can be divided Into port + on, i.e. \^here the boundary »s, and also that the 
Dort that c occurs in porion the sonie port that pi-c rt a comes ^ from and that 
-Oil is the same *-or^ tfiat was added to form augmcntat i vcs . The sublexical 
entry includes information which the speaker has access to but does not neces- 
sari ly need In order to be a native speaker of the language. The sublexical 
level includes reuur^danc ies about the structure of thr language which are 
avoilable to the speakers but which are not necessarily used by the speakers. 
Prcsu v-jbly speakers differ on the extent to which they make use of this si.j- 
lexical information. A speaker of Spjnish may never connect porto n and 
guerta. He may only do so when it is pointed out. Yet onother speaker may 
acfTvcly search for ^connect 1 ons between words and may use them to organize 
(or rf^rryanl/e) the internal structure of this lexicrn. 'Vj ore rl.iir.ung 
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then thct the sublejclca^I level Includes lA^fiorm^t I on about the structuire of 
the language being Ifarn^d or upt^d, tKet this information is poten 1 1 a^^y-v - 
available to the spcokor, but fts^t not all the information available is 
actually used, that opec^ke rs ^i f fe r in the amount of Information that they 
I se from the sublexical Iiivcl, and that this difference Is reflected in 
individual lexical Ottrjcs. The differences In the lexical entries will have 
to be reasonably con^.t rained in order to reflect the fact that ^ "language" 
does exist in some coherent form somewhat independent of any partitiular 
speaker's grammar, just as the notion "circle^"* exists Independent of any 
representation of i t so long as the representation stays within some Inde- 
finable bounds of "ci rclencss". We believe that when the concepts of lexical 
and sublexical entries are more carefully formalized, including the necessary 
parameters and their possible ranges, the framework of variable accessibility 
and sublexical stru rnre will be able to account for: I) thje speaker's 
ability to constrain the possible meanings of words bnsed on a Sprachgefuhl 
of the meaning of its component morphemes, 2) the speaker's ability to ana* 
lyze words into sul>,:)drts that reflect earlier stages of the grammar, 3) speak- 
er's ability to come up with the wrcr.g analysis (folk etyrjjolog ies) and re- 
structuring Of all tr.e information were clearly available to them, they 
wouldn't make mistakes), k) range of speaker behavior (some know it, some 
don't) by separating the description of what's available to the speaker from 
what the speaker actmlly has, 5) "jducc-t i on" and the effects of "literary • 
reading" (adding more sublexical rules, but not productive rules, to' the gram- 
mor), and 6) different strengths of different boundaries (or put another v/ay, 
the different visibility of different boundaries) and^heir effects on the 
application of phonological rules. The framework makes a number of empirical 
predictions which can be tested out on more and more words with more and more 
s peake rs . 

• 

Footnotes 
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1. The questionnaire "It Pays to Increase Your Word Power" from which 
Table 1 derives w.-^s developed for Wilbur and Menn (\37^) as a demonstration 
that partial meanings of certain morphemes were still available to spea'K.ers 
in the context of being able to constrain the possible meanings of words con- 
taining those morphemes. It is not intended as a systematic exploration of 
the componenet morphemes, i.e. whether it is the de or the gres s that carries 
the meaning, or whether ond of the parts has a partial meaning and the other 
has none, or ar^y otf^r possible questions which can be raised in connection 
with the method. Wc re-cognize that certain of the words are more transparent 
in their relationships than others, reten t ( retc nt ion) , s us tens i on (sustain), 
but egred i en t ( i ng r', M en t ) . chibble (the d i munu i 1 1 ve of ch I p)T We s^E^mlt that 

1) the word game provides a method for investigating partial meanings, and 

2) full-fledged investigations must control for the different kinds of rela- 
tionships which can be explored, different degrees of relatedness, transpar- 
ency, etc. ^ 

2. We arc no: raking any claims as to the exact status of the nominative 
ending here. It C(Mjld be that thfe lexical entry is /port+/ and a rule of 
nominative function adds the feminine ending -a. 

We are also not making the claim that stress is phonemic on /port + / at 

the sublexical level, only that it bears no abnormal relationship to the rules 

of Spanish stress placement, whereas porton does, in that it is frozen with 
the stress on the final syllable. 
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